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THE ART JOURNAL. 



SKETCHES AND STUDIES 



FROM THE PORTFOLIOS OF ARTHUR QUARTLEY, GEORGE H. SMILLIE, AND J. CARROLL BECKWITH. 



lERE is a sketch that I made in one evening, 
and never touched afterwards. I would not 
touch it afterwards, because it suggests a lot 
of things to me. I shall never touch it again. 
I might paint another one from it — all artists 
do that — but I wouldn't alter it in the least ; I 
wouldn't add to it, I wouldn't take from it. I 
know that I could make it a little better than it is, but in doing so 
I should lose a certain fluency and unity that it has now. You 
see I can't patch one day of this year on one of last year. I don't 
believe in dragging into last year's work something of this year." 
The speaker was one of the best known and most esteemed 
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landscape-painters in this country, and the sketch was a small 
piece of dreary moorland at dreary dawn, full of thought and feel- 
ing and fine possibilities. His words were winged with emotion, 
and, as he spoke, I was impressed as I had never been before with 
the poetry of the slighter creations of his pencil. Around me were 
other sketches that sparkled on the walls, the easels, the floor of 
his studio, and more than held their own beside the laboured and 
finished pictures on which he had built his fame. My eyes turned 
again towards the modest sketch which contained so much, yet had 
been so swift and easy in the making. 

" From Nature ? " I asked, scarcely thinking what I was asking. 

"Necessarily not from Nature," he replied; "it was made in 




Wrecking Beach, L. I. By Arthur Quartley. 



the evening, after dark. Those momentary flashes that sometimes 
come to you from Nature are so evanescent ; they fly you before 
you can begin to record them. But, if they come to you in your 
studio, you have a better chance to fix them, especially on a rainy 
afternoon, or some day when you are not expecting any interrup- 
tions." 

" And they do come to one in his studio, as well as when he is 
out-doors .^ " 

** Undoubtedly." 

" As frequently.? " 

" I don't know." 

" With as much force } " 

" I think with more force, often ; they are ideas generalised from, 
born of, out-door experience, but they are concentrated. Some- 
times you go on daubing for days and weeks without satisfaction 
or result, and after it all, in a moment of frenzy, you do the very 
best thing you ever did in your life." 

" Why } " 

" Well, as an effect of reaction, perhaps. The mind has been 
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depressed, has fed upon itself, upon its own depression. It be- 
comes angry at itself for being so foolish. It straightens itself up 
six inches taller than it was, and says, ' Confound me, I am worth 
something, too ! ' In other words, there is a restoration of health, 
and when a man is healthy he has ideas." 

This short conversation will stand very well as an introduction 
to the series of sketches and studies begun in this number of the 
Art Journal. It expresses v^qth precision and clearness the rea- 
sons why such works are charming, even when the finished pic- 
tures of the artists who produced them may be much less pleasing 
or stirring. Good sketches and studies are perfect in themselves, 
however slight and fragmentary ; they have unity of sentiment, 
singleness of purpose, homogeneity of expression ; whether made 
within-doors or out-of-doors, they are the spontaneous, honest out- 
come of communion with Nature; and, finally, their force is con- 
centrated, economised, and well-directed. To these circumstances 
it is that they owe their charm. We shall reproduce the works by 
woodcuts or by "process," according to the demands of each 
separate subject, choosing in the several cases the methods best 
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A Suvimers Afternoon. By J. C. Beckwith. 



adapted to them ; and we shall select for reproduction pieces of 
every variety — in colour, and in black and white, on canvas, on 
paper, and in clay. In one sense, these examples may be called 
the less serious specimens of the artists whom they represent ; im- 
mediate perceptions, "without much fatigue of thinking" — to use 
a phrase of Sir Joshua's ; though in another and deeper sense they 
may be the most serious and, in all respects, the most important. 
"Perhaps," says a late essayist, " the pleasure given by a good 
sketch is more vivid than, though not so intense as, that produced by 
the completed work. There is more left to the imagination to fill 
up as it pleases, and that eminently weariable faculty is not called 
upon to grasp a multiplicity of detail, or to follow out any deep 
train of thought. And as people, wearied and sated with the 
glories of tropic foliage, or crushed beneath the unalterable and 
awful beauties of Alp or glacier, turn with pleasurable relief to 
examine a gentian on the mountain's side, or watch the changing 



sunlight on a mossy wall, so also the spectator 
turns from the highly-finished picture, to seize 
with pleasure upon some simple record of man's 
toil or Nature's beauty. It is the very nature of 
a sketch that it should be incomplete ; and 
whereas in a finished picture the lack or mis- 
representation of detail offends our sense, in a 
sketch such omission is easily and happily sup- 
plied by the action of our imagination. That on 
such and such a day the grass was green and 
the sky blue, or the sea rough ; that such sha- 
dows were sweeping over the upland, and such a 
group of children* playing under the church-wall; 
that a celebrated place looked like this in the 
brief glimpse the artist had of it; that this was 
his first conception of a great picture — all these 
subjects belong to the domain of sketches and 
studies;" and we shall present many such to 
the readers of the Art Journal. But it would 
be an error to suppose that, because a sketch is 
by nature incomplete, it is therefore imperfect. 
One element of its perfection consists in its in- 
completeness. 

Everybody has heard of Albert Hendschel, the 
draughtsman of the Skizzenbicch (book of sketch- 
es), which was first published in 1871, in Ger- 
many, and more than ten thousand copies of 
which have been sold yearly ever since, while pho- 
tographs of the productions have been scattered 
throughout Christendom, and reproduced on all 
sorts of surfaces—" on earthenware, ribbons, to- 
bacco-pipes, paper-knives, and on nearly every 
article of the small ornamental furniture of mo- 
dern life," if we may trust one of Hendschel's 
late biographers. The artist was the son of a 
publisher at Frankfort, and a pupil of Professor 
Becker, of the same city, who, says the same 
biographer, " encouraged him to keep his sketch- 
book always in his pocket, and to use it on ev- 
ery occasion on which he was fascinated by any 
group, figure, or attitude. It was his rule that 
the thing which specially arrests the artist's at- 
tention is the very thing which he ought to draw. 
Hence the streets became Hendschel's studio. 
He had the power of taking all the details into 
his memory at the instant of putting his sketch 
on the paper, and, when he had worked up the 
drawing of a minute in the quiet of his own 
room, it was hard to believe that the subject 
had not stood before him for hours as a model. 
For more than twenty years Albert Hendschel 
travelled from place to place, 'noting.' It was 
his rule never to pass a day without a sketch, 
whether ill or well, at home or abroad, as his 
motto shows on the cover of each part of his 
Skizzeiibiichy ' Kein Tage ohne Linie ' (no day 
without a line). When the last page of a sketch- 
book was filled, 'it went into the cupboard,' he 
says, 'and lay there in quiet with all the oth- 
ers.' The publication of the sheets was due to a happy acci- 
dent. The photographer, Herr Huth, was the landlord of Hend- 
schel's studio, and one day he chanced to say to the artist that he 
should like to photograph some good pencil-drawings. Hendschel 
carelessly handed him one of his pile of sketch-books. The repro- 
duction of some of these sketches made such an impression in 
artistic and photographic circles, that other photographers seduced 
Hendschel into lending them one of his sketch-books, or an ex- 
tracted leaf or two. The copies as yet circulated only among 
friends ; but the demand for them became so great, and the artist 
was finally so teased by flattering photographers, that he deter- 
mined to restrict the reproduction of his drawings to the Art-pub- 
lisher Prestel. The first publication took place just before Christ- 
mas, 1 87 1. Detached leaves from it are to be seen in the window 
of nearly every print and photograph seller in Europe." In this 
city, too, they are well known. Who shall say that here also there 
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are not "mute, inglorious" Hendschels, waiting only 
for somebody to assist them into notice ? Persons at 
all familiar with the contents of artists' portfolios in 
New York, or other American cities, know that many 
of our draughtsmen are capable of much finer work 
than any that Hendschel ever showed in public. 
When, for instance, did he ever even attempt so sweet 
and winning an effect as Mr. Quartley's * Wrecking 
Beach,' which we have engraved for this number of 
the Art Journal? y 

One of the youngest and most promising of Ame- ^ 
rican artists is Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith. He was born 
in Hannibal, Missouri, on the 23rd of September, 
1852, and he began his Art-career in Chicago under 
the instruction of Walter Shirlaw and Conrad Diehl, 
under the encouragement of his mother, his father 
having given the most reluctant consent that his son 
should pursue a profession which to his parental vis- 
ion seemed so unprofitable and untrustworthy. In 
a few months the great fire came and burned him out. 
He withdrew to New York, and entered the National 
Academy of Design and the classes. of Professor Wil- 
marth. Two years afterwards (in 1873) he sailed for 
Europe, went direct to Paris as soon as he landed 
from the steamer, entered the studio of M. Carolus 
Duran, and studied there during the winters of the 
next four years, making the most delightful excursions 
in the summers into Normandy and Italy, often pe- 
destrian tours with knapsack and sketch-book. Af- 
ter passing a rigid competitive examination in anat- 
omy, perspective, Art-history, architectural ornamen- 
tation, and drawing from the life, which lasted five 
weeks, and the strain of which would be something 
quite novel in the ordinary American student, he was 
admitted into the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, one of eighty : 

successful contestants out of a total of two hundred 
and fifty applicants. For ten months in the year, 1 

and for two hours daily (from 4 to 6 p.m.) he was in r 

the habit of attending the exercises of this great 
school, where two days in the week M. Yvon came 
and criticised the performances of the young gentle- 
men as they worked in the huge amphitheatre of the 
building, each one drawing from the antique and from 
the life without the help of easels, his portfolio being 
held on his lap. Famous times were those; and fa- r' 

mous are the lusty models, Twiller, Nazerino, and 
Carlo Rossi, who posed with marvellous patience and 
endurance for the youthful draughtsmen. Mr. Beck- ^ 

with's collection of studies, made in that notable 
manufactory of artists, is extremely rich and interest- ; 

ing. He often wonders that more Americans do not 
avail themselves of these scholastic privileges while 
in Paris. In 1875 he was elected head of the atelier 
of M. Carolus Duran, and was asked by that master 
to help him in the decoration of the interior of the 
Luxembourg Palace, the work being a huge oil-paint- 
ing forty feet square in one of the galleries, entitled 
* The Apotheosis of Marie de Medicis.' Not only 
so, but even M. Duran 's own portraits often re- 
ceived from him some painting of draperies. 

In 1877 he went to Italy, and spent some fruitful months in Ve- 
nice, Florence, and Rome, and in Vienna ; but the French system 
of instruction, and the French style of Art, being most in harmony 
with his sympathies, he soon returned to Paris. To the Salon of 
1877 he contributed a ' Portrait of an Old Gentleman,' and to the 
Universal Exhibition the next year a large and commanding figure- 
piece, 'The Falconer.' In 1878 he returned to America, visited 
his home in Chicago, and was elected Professor of the Antique in 
the school of the Art-Students' League, where he now has a class 
of seventy-five pupils. Last summer he was in the galleries of 
England, Scotland, France, and Northern Italy ; next summer he 
expects to pass at Madrid in company with Velasquez, Ribera, and 
other worthies whose names grow brighter with the fading centu- 
ries. 

Mr. Beckwith has come back from Europe and settled down at 




The Farmer s Daughter. By J. C. Beckwith. 



home with the firm, fixed, and earnest conviction that abstract and 
rigid drawing is the basis of all excellence in Art. He believes 
that a thorough knowledge of drawing is indispensable to the pro- 
duction of all worthy work ; that the one central weakness of 
American Art is ignorance of drawing ; that we shall never have 
a great national school of Art until American students are taught 
how to master the science of drawing ; and that this mastery is a 
result within easy reach of industry and trained perseverance. To 
his pupils of the Art-Students' League he is emphatic and enthu- 
siastic in commending and advocating his views on the subject, 
and all the more so because, like most other pupils, they are al- 
ways in a hurry to get to painting. But painting, he tells them, 
will come fast enough and in due time when once they have ac- 
quired a knowledge of form. First of all learn how to draw ; 
when you have learned that, you are on the right road, and can 
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travel as fast as you please. And, after all, when one comes to 
think of the matter seriously, it does seem preposterous to attempt 
to represent forms without reference to the lines that define them. 



" Although in France," said Mr. Beckwith, one afternoon, " I was 
a pupil of a man who is notably a colourist, and often accused of 
careless draughtsmanship, I nevertheless believe in drawing. 




Low-tide — Stnisct. By Arthur Quart ley. 



" Carolus Duran," he continued, " is a very fine type of man, of 
the Latin race, although born in Lille, more like a Spaniard than 
a Frenchman ; very impulsive, often erratic, with a sound intel- 
ligence notwithstanding, and great depth of feeling. His art is 



essentially subjective— he paints only what appeals to him, even 
in his portraits forcing his sitters to wear costumes and colours 
that he approves. He is married to a sister of the actress Croizette, 
a woman perfectly happy within the sphere of her own home ; he 




' On the Toiv" Hudson River. By Arthur Quartley. 



is the father of three lovely children, and his house is one of the 
most charming I ever visited. Already he has been decorated in 
France, Spain, and Belgium, and has taken all the medals in the 



Salon ; the only distinction that remains for him is to be elected a 
member of the Institute. To his pupils he is the most unselfish 
of men, giving them his services without any remuneration what- 
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ever. I have received criticisms from Bonnat, Bouguereau, Caba- 
nel, and many other painters, but have never found a man whose 
correctness of eye for colour equalled that of Carolus Duran. 

" One day I was painting the background of a large portrait, 
and Duran strolled into my room, smoking. He gave one glance 
at the picture and said : 

" ' Here, Beckweet, give me the brush.' 

" Then rushing up to the canvas from the other side of the room 
where he had been standing, with one bold, quick stroke of the 
brush he put in a magnificent fold of dress. While I looked on in 
amazement he turned to me and exclaimed : 

"* Voila, moil ami, comme il faiit peindre' (See, my friend, 
how painting ought to be done). 

" I said, ' But you didn't paint like that when you began.' 
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" ' Ah, vous avez raisonj he replied ; ' in my younger 
used to make drawings with the care of Holbein.' " 

Mr. Beckwith's observation has been that the great error com- 
mitted by American students who go abroad is to put themselves 
at once under the care of such masters of colour as Duran. For- 
merly the rage was for Couture, and the consequences similarly 
unfortunate, because these masters are much more inclined to cri- 
ticise colour than form, and therefore apt to lead a pupil to a dis- 
regard of drawing, to a lack of appreciation of the transcendent 
advantages accruing from a thorough drilling in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Anxious to have rapid progress, eager to make Art 
lucrative, they enter the ateliers of artists who set them immedi- 
ately at painting. This M. Duran often does. But no pupil could 
go to a better master for instruction after he had acquired a cer- 
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Old Cedars. By George H. S??nllie. 



tain knowledge of drawing. Duran has a singular and eminent 
capacity for finishing a young artist. 

Since Mr. Beckwith's return to this country he has painted seve- 
ral fine portraits, especially the imperial full-length of a lady in a 
red dress, which was so handsomely treated by the hanging com- 
mittee in the New York Academy Exhibition of 1879. A decora- 
tive figure-piece, ' Under the Lilacs ' — which a recent writer de- 
scribes as " a woman's head and bust relieved against a strip of 
sky and bush of lilacs, of which one may feel the fragrance if he 
does not smell it ; the face is slightly turned, and the expression 



combines a slight inborn hauteur with a languor denoting happy 
meditation ; the flesh is soft and the drapery light and white, the 
whole picture being treated with great tenderness and appreciation 
of beauty of tone "—is in the gallery of Mr. George B. Blanchard, 
of New York. The charming sketches * A Summer's Afternoon ' 
and 'The Farmer's Daughter' tell fluently their pretty stories. 
The tree-forms and grouping in Mr. George H. Smillie's ' Old Ce- 
dars at Poughkeepsie ' are bountiful in expression. In earlier num- 
bers of the Art Journal we have already printed biographical 
notices of Mr. Smillie and Mr. Quartley. 



NEW CLAY FOR ART-POTTERY. 



A CLAY found at Linthorpe, near Middlesborough, England, 
hitherto exclusively confined to brick-making, has recently 
been utilised for the production of a new species of Art-pottery, 
decorated and undecorated. The body is of a rich red, thrown 
into forms more or less elegant, and sometimes original ; they 



are also decorated with incised ornaments, all worked by hand, 
then coloured in glazes, and tinted with oxides, producing rich 
mottled and semi-translucent enamelled effects, which are emi- 
nently suggestive of some of the very best methods of the Japa- 
nese. 
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